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Now Let’s Have Action 


i hes jury of experts that investigated the fire in Our 
Lady of the Angels School completed its work by sub- 
mitting 30 recommendations on fire safety. They add up 
to an impressive effort to make it impossible for such a 
tragedy ever to occur again. 


For the most part, the recommendations are concerned 
with the physical plants—fireproof construction, sprinkler 
systems, enclosed stairwells and the like. Yet features of 
school administration such as the prevention of over- 
crowding and insistence on high standards of housekeep- 
ing were not overlooked. 


In their stark simplicity, the list of 30 recommendations 
points sess to complacency, omissions and common 
negligence on the part of the whole community. 


With the benefit of hindsight, it is easy to see that far 
too many schools contain some or all of the factors that 
combined to produce disaster in Our Lady of the Angels 
School. Luck has played a larger part than planning in 
the good fire record heretofore enjoyed. 


But luck can run out, as has been forcefully demon- 
strated. Nothing will do now but to insist on every measure 
possible to protect the lives of our children, 


It is obviously going to be costly, but as the jury pointed 
out, proper fire protection is not a luxury, it is a necessity. 
It is every bit as important as providing the children with 
teachers, desks and books. 


The recommendations developed by this jury should 
become the starting point for forceful action at a num- 
ber of levels. The City Council, the legislature, local school 
boards and the supervisors of every building all have 
work to do. 


The frightful loss of life in the fire Dec. | has already 
resulted in improved plans and procedures in schools all 
across the country. More of this voluntary action can be 
expected everywhere, but there is also great need for 
raising the legal requirements on fire safety. 


In our view, one of the most important points the jury 
made was that all legislation affecting life and fire sieke 
in school buildings should apply to existing buildings. 


No constitutional challenge on the ground of "retro- 
activity" is likely to be raised by any conscientious school 
administration, and the courts would not necessarily sus- 
tain such a challenge if it were made. 


The older buildings are the very ones most in need of 
stringent safeguards, Where they cannot be brought up 
to high standards of safety by moderate remodeling, they 
ought to be replaced. 


Obviously all of this cannot be done overnight, both for 
reasons of funds and of space to house the children. But 
the allowance of a "reasonable time" for compliance must 
not be translated into permission to do nothing at all. 


—Editorial, Chicago Daily News, Jan. 9, 1959 
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They Stop 


Actual traffic situations are 
simulated in the schools’ hallways 
and students develop safe pedestrian 


habits by stopping for the red 





light at ‘dangerous’ intersections. 


By Jean Carper 


Safety patrol at Dudley School teaches the children the 
meaning of traffic signals and how to obey the lights. 


Students at Lincoln 
School dramatize 
street crossing 
procedures by 
manipulating cutout 


poper figures. 
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t Corridor Traffic Signals 


WELL-SCRUBBED first grader, skittering 

along at a fast clip, slowed down as she 
approached the sign--SLOW 
school entrance. 


outside her 


She proceeded inside the building to an inter- 
section of corridors, guarded by a stop sign. 
There she halted, looked both ways, then con- 
tinued cautiously. At a particularly “dangerous” 
intersection of corridors, she abruptly stopped 
before a small model traffic light until it 
changed to green. 

Although this school scene is slightly unor- 
thodox, it’s one you might well see in the Battle 
Creek, Mich., schools where small scale traffic 
equipment is used. The equipment, lent by 
the Battle Creek Police Department, helps 
dramatize pedestrian safety, primarily for the 
lower grades. 

The police department supplies scaled down 
devices such as a synchronized traffic light, a 
railroad crossing signal with flashing red lights, 
a stop sign, a slow sign and a school sign. 

At Dudley School, the devices are set up in 
the hallways which are then regarded as streets. 


Children learn to understand the meaning of traffic 
lights and what they, as safe pedestrians, should do. 
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The stop light controls traffic at a particularly 
“dangerous” heavily-traveled intersection; the 
slow sign is used at the entrance to the school; 
the flashing railroad sign halts students where 
the line to the cafeteria crosses the hallway; 
the stop sign guards a less “dangerous” corridor 
intersection. All school personnel obey the traf- 
fic signals. 

As a special teaching aid, the schools use 
school patrol members to explain to small 
groups of children what each sign means and 
how to obey it. “We find that children explain- 
ing to children is an effective reinforcement for 
the instruction that is going on in the class- 
room,” said Earl Hogan, principal of Dudley 
School. 

These miniature traffic signs meet a greate1 
need than inveterate city-dwellers might think, 
especially in a school like Dudley which serves 
a suburban-rural area. Many pupils have had 
little experience with traffic signals until they 
encounter them in the school area. Conse- 
quently, teachers take the children into the 
“field” to show them how real traffic signals 
work. 


In some schools in the city, the traffic equip- 
ment is set up as a climax to a safety unit. In 
others, children practice on the traffic signals, 
then in the classroom dramatize proper crossing 
procedures by manipulating figures of children 
they have cut out. “Children enjoy taking turns 
dramatizing the street crossing technique,” said 
Mrs. Louise Gooch, first grade teacher at Lin- 
coln School. 


The purpose of her safety unit, Mrs. Gooch 
said, is to teach children the meaning of safety 
signs as well as to remind them to wear light 
colored clothing on dark days, walk on the side- 
walks, obey the school patrol, cross at corners 
and watch and wait for cars to pass. 


Thus the miniature safety equipment at Battle 
Creek not only helps make good school and 
street pedestrians out of the children, but also 
good back-seat drivers who sharpen their par- 
ents’ observances of traffic signals.@ 
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® Can Never 


~ One-man Job 


HE formation and operation of a well-bal- 

anced safety program in a college or uni- 
versity is never a one-man job. The appointment 
of a campus safety director, a faculty or staff 
member to develop safety activities in addition 
to his other duties, will, in itself, not ensure 
that the college will be a safe place. To be ef- 
fective the program must reach every member 
of the staff, student body, visitors and service 
people. It must make the entire “campus com- 
munity” feel that it has a responsibility and a 
contribution to make to personal safety and 
the safety of others. 

Active safety boards, committees and coun- 
cils have proven to be among the most desirable 
means of implementing a safety program. They 
effect almost every aspect of campus activity, 
and have the potential of getting many persons 
in the institution to shoulder their full share of 
responsibility for preventing accidents and in- 
creasing safety awareness. 

Objectives 

Colleges and universities would not exist if it 
were not for their stated mission of the educa- 
tion of students. Therefore the ultimate objec- 
tive of the college safety program is preventing 
accidents to students and instilling knowledge 
and attitudes to carry over into their off-campus 
activities and later life. For this reason students 
are included in increasing numbers in the or- 
ganization and planning of campus safety ac- 
tivities. The program must also include prevent- 
ing accidents to faculty staff members, service 
people and the general public. 

In attaining the ultimate objective, there are 
numerous specific objectives which greatly assist 
in reducing accidents and making the college 
community an example of good living practices: 
Daniel Webster is the staff representative, Higher Edu- 
cation Section, School and College Division, National 


Safety Council. James Nihan is the director of safety 
education, State University of New York, Albany. 
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Any college or university accident prevention program must include — be 


planned by —a student safety council oi board to insure success. 


The organization and responsibilities of such groups are discussed. 


By Daniel P. Webster and James F. Nihan 


]. Assign certain safety duties to individuals who 
otherwise might fail to do their part. 


2. Arouse and maintain the interest and voluntary 


participation in safety 
cam pus 


activities of everyone on 


3. Provide discussions of general and specific safety 
problems and their solutions. 

#. Improve the cooperative spirit among all mem- 
bers of the organization 

9. Give everyone, the safety director particularly, 
the opportunity to secure the advice of other members 
of the college, many who may be experts in their field 
Organization 

Ss 

The selection of interested, capable members 
is of utmost importance. No matter what their 
status, whether faculty, administrative or oper- 
ational employees, or students, the members 
must have sufficient time to spend on safety ac- 
tivities. Local influence the 
choice and number of members. Five to nine 


conditions will 


members seem most efficient. 

There are three general types of group or- 
ganization for safety, each with somewhat dif- 
ferent different 


functions, and hence with 


composition : 


College or University Safety Board. 

As the term board implies, this is usually a 
small, top-level administrative group, appointed 
by the president and empowered by him to 
make, interpret and enforce policies on safety. 
This is usually found only in large universities 
where the administrative heads find it expedient 
to delegate authority. 

Typical membership of the board includes the 
administrative head or a vice president for ad- 
ministration as his direct representative, as chair- 
man. Other members, appointed by the presi- 
dent include deans, deans of students, chief busi- 
ness officer and budget director. If the college 
has a director of safety, he normally serves as 
secretary, frequently without voting privileges. 
To assist and advise the board, technical ad- 
visers are often appointed. 

The College or University Safety Committee. 

The committee is a recommending agency. In 
its advisory capacity, it makes recommendations 
to the administrative head on problems of safety 
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and welfare. While it performs certain opera- 
tiona! duties, these are limited to fact finding, 
such as reviewing accident and inspection re- 
ports. 

When establishing a safety committee, the 
president usually appoints members. However, 
subsequent appointments are usually made by 
the vote of the committee members, or by the 
heads of departments represented. 

In order to inject new life constantly into the 
committee, the by-laws of the committee should 


ol other 
fixed number) of the members each year and 


include a provision to retire one-third 


to add new members who serve for a two or 
three-year period. 

It is important that all major operational 
areas and activity groups be represented. The 
college president, or his direct representative, 
If the chairman 
is not appointed by the administrative head, he 


should be on the committee. 


should be the member with greatest authority. 
The college safety director usually serves as sec- 
retary and technical advisor. Other members 
typically include: 


Deans of students, financial secretary or busi- 
ness officer, director of buildings and grounds, 
representatives of academic departments, rep- 
resentatives of student organization or student 
safety council, director of housing, college phy- 
sician, maintenance, instructor of safety educa- 
tion, representatives of departments with high 
accident potential, such as health and physical 
education, chemistry and other laboratories, vo- 
cational shops. 

The college or university may also use tech- 
nical advisors, appointed as “ex-officio” mem- 
bers, or as consultants. 

College or University Safety Councii—or Stu 
dent Safety Council. 

While this body rarely has administrative or 
enforcement powers, it performs a trernendously 
important function of getting safety ideas to 
students and, in turn, suggestions (reports of 
hazards) from the students. It normally is a 
functional part of the college or university stu- 
dent council and should have representatives, 


pe 





usually the officers, on the safety committee. 
This body should not perform enforcement 
duties. If the university has a faculty-student 
“traffic court,” these responsibilities should be 
assigned to the traffic and parking committee, 
and not to the safety council. 


Organizationally, the safety council should 
have student representatives from each yea 


level, including graduates. The proportion of 
students is usually greater for the upper classes 
because of their greater knowledge and ex- 
perience in the campus community. Student 
representatives from the Inter-Fraternity Coun- 
cil, Pan-Hellenic and dormitories should be in- 
cluded. There should also be representatives 
from the student newspaper and radio, service 
fraternities such as Alpha Phi Omega, Circle K, 
Civiton, and Blue Key which may sponsor or 
conduct safety activities. 

Technical Departmental 
Committees, Special Safety Committees. 


Advisors, Safety 


Whether the college or university has a safety 
board or safety committee, it will need the 
services of technical advisors. Invitations to 
serve as a member of this group should be ex- 
tended by the president, particularly if a safety 
board has been established. Wherever problems 
or considerations fall within this group, its ad- 
vice should be sought. 

Examples of the type of membership are: ait 
force and army ROTC, departments of baking 
science and management, and home economics, 
building custodian and grounds superintendent, 
schools of education and arts education, campus 
elementary and high school, department of 
physical education, members of nuclear safety 
committee, director of police, representative of 
engineering school, president of student body, 
director of social activities, professor of depart- 
ment of psychology, camp director, director of 
college laundry, director of campus dairy. 


Certain departments have greater exposures 
to accidents than others and these should estab- 
lish departmental safety committees, Composi- 
tion of these committees should adequately 
represent all functional areas of the department 
and include student representatives. 


The highest ranking member normally serves 
as chairman, and he should be a member of the 
college safety committee, or as a liaison to the 
college safety board. 

Depending upon their responsibilities, special 
safety committees may have considerable powe1 
in terms of enforcement and conducting hear- 
ings on violations. These committees, which 
usually cut across all departmental lines, include 
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a traffic and parking committee, fire safety com- 
mittee and other committees working on a 
specific aspect of safety. A relatively new com- 
mittee of this type is one on radiation safety. 
Memberships include personnel and students of 
the departments, activities or facilities directly 
related to the specific problem area. As in the 
case of departmental safety committees, the 
chairman of special safety committees should 
also serve on the college safety board or safety 
committee. 

To conduct short-range campaigns, special 
sub-committees of the three basic organizations 
could be appointed to plan, for example: a 
Spring Clean-Up Campaign, or a Home for the 
Holidays—and Back, drive. 


Functions 


The functions of a safety committee are 
three-fold: legislative, executive, and educative. 
In considering these functions, the major dif- 
ference between activities of a safety board and 
those of a safety committee, is that the board 
may initiate, interpret and enforce safety policy, 
whereas the committee can only recommend 
safety policy for adoption by the administrative 
head. 


Legislative means the determination of de- 
sirable safety policies, the recommendation to 
administration that they be adopted, and the 
follow-through necessary to determine adminis- 
trative action. Such policies must be worked out 
in detail by the safety committee before presen- 
tation to the president. Some of the questions of 
policy which may be presented by a safety com- 
mittee are: 

1. Standard operating practices, including safety 
rules and systems of rewards and penalties. 


2. Standards for guarding machinery and equip- 


ment, and for design, purchase and construction of 
new machinery, equipment and buildings. 
3. Procedures and tools for reporting and investi- 
gating each accident, including employees, students, 
faculty or staff members or the public, periodic sum- 
martes of accidents occurring within the college. 

4. Questions of safety policy, including the pro- 
cedure for dealing with any specific problem which 
arises. 


Executive means the authority and the ability 
to get things done. Having this proper authority 
and the ability, the safety committee can: 


1. Act as a clearing house for safety ideas and 
activities and follow through. 

2. Investigate accidents and hazardous conditions 
and recommend action. 
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3. Supervise and promote safety contests or compe- 
titions and award prizes. 

4. Make decisions which effect safety standards 
and operating methods. 
to page 39 
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Howard Pyle 
Elected 


NSC President 


OWARD PYLE was recently elected presi- 

dent of the National Safety Council by the 
Board of forme 
governor of Arizona and a deputy assistant to 
President Eisenhower, Pyle succeeds Ned H. 
Dearborn, who retired Jan. 1. 


Council’s Directors. The 


For the past three years Pyle has been a pres- 
| : 


idential assistant directing policy and liaison in 
the field of federal-state-local government rela- 
tions. He was primarily responsible for devel- 
oping the work of the new Joint Federal-State 
Action Committee for stronger, more responsible 
local government. The planning contact man 
for the President’s Committee for Traffic Safety, 
Pyle keynoted many of the committee’s national 
and regional meetings. 


In welcoming Pyle to the Council, Walter F. 
Carey, chairman of the board, said: “The Na- 
tional Safety Council is delighted that Mr. Pyle 
could accept an invitation to become its presi- 
dent. He has a background of public service 
and safety that fits him admirably for his re- 
sponsibilities with the Council. We feel that we 
have been extremely fortunate in finding an 
ideal successor to Ned H. Dearborn.” 


President Howard Pyle 


Dearborn now becomes president emeritus 
and is living in Titusville, Pa. 

During the past 30 years, Pyle has been a 
communicator in advertising, a prograrn man- 
ager and vice-president of KTAR Phoenix and 
an overseas correspondent in the Pacific during 
World War II. He reported the Japanese sur- 
render from the U.S. S. Missouri and was the 
first radio correspondent to land in Japan with 


the U 


During his two terms as governor of Arizona, 


. S. ground forces. 


he was twice chairman of the Western Gov- 
ernors’ Conference. He also served as vice- 
chairman of the National Governors’ Con- 


ference Committee for the promotion and 


formation of the present expanded national 


highway construction program® 





Good News. But— 


Preliminary figures on the number of 
accidental deaths in 1958 have just been 
completed. These figures show 4,300 fewer 
deaths than in 1957. 

This reduction is good news for the 
country and is heartening to all those who 
work for accident prevention. It also is 
evidence that unremitting efforts to pre- 
vent accidents do save lives, and reduce 
human and economic loss to the nation. 

However, alongside the 4,300 lives 
saved stands the grim toll of the 91,000 
people killed by accidents in 1958. 





This appalling number of dead leaves 
no basis for satisfaction or complacency 
over the reduction that was achieved. 
Rather, this modest success, together with 
the magnitude of the task confronting us, 
should bring more intensive efforts. 

More imagination and greater initia- 
tive in applying proven methods and tech- 
niques must be combined with an endless 
search for better methods and fresh ap- 
proaches to the solution of the accident 
problem. 

Walter Carey 
Chairman, Board of Directors 
National Safety Council 
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After investigating the catastrophic fire 


at Our Lady of the Angels School, the— 


Coroner’s Jury 
Recommends 


Proper fire protecton is not a luxury—it is a 
necessity. It is just as important to a school as 
having a heating plant or proper desks. School 
officials have a moral responsibility to return 


the pupil safely to his home—education is not 


{ es above statement was included in the 
foreword to the recommendations in_ the 
Findings of the Coroner's Jury. The Coroner’s 
Jury was appointed to investigate the tragic 
fire on Dec. 1, 1958 at Our Lady of the Angels 
School in Chicago. 

The Coroner’s Jury concluded that due to 
lack of evidence the origin and cause of the 
undetermined. 


fire are Members of the jury 


prepared the following recommendations for 


adequate fire safety protection in schools. 


“Failure to comply with the first two recom- 
mendations below would result in a complete 
reappraisal of adequate school protection from 
a fire safety standpoint—these two are basic 
and must be adopted to secure adequate fire 


protection,” the jury stated. 


Summaries of all the jury’s recommendations 
follow: 


1. Approved* automatic sprinklers for all 
school buildings regardless of height. Total 
sprinkler coverage for Type II] schools ma- 
sonry walls with wooden floors and roofs) and 
More limited 
coverage including enclosed stairwells for Type 
I schools (non-burnable materials with support- 


Type IV (wooden construction 


ing members well fireproofed 


and Type II 


Q 
o 


their sole function. To get proper fire protec- 
tion, all that is needed is (a) the desire to 
have it, (b) money and (c) time. These rec- 
ommendations are based primarily on safety to 
life, with property preservation of only second- 
ary significance. 


non-burnable materials with supporting mem- 
bers lightly fireproofed or unprotected). New 
schools should be of the latter two types. 

2. Total enclosure of all vertical passageways 
including stairwells with approved* fire doors 
with wired glass panels. Eliminate or block off 
old masonry ventilation shafts which act as flues 
to spread fire rapidly. 


3. Approved* fire barrier doors on all corri- 
dor and room partitioned openings. 


t. Wired glass or metal protection for or- 
dinary glass transoms over doors in the hallways 
and for corridor windows and transoms nailed 
shut. 


). Fire alarm system, operated manually and 
automatically, to alert both school occupants 
and the fire department. 

6. Fire alarm pull boxes, conspicuously 
marked, within 100 feet of the entrance to 
school building. Connect all buildings’ alarm 
systems to the city box. 


*“Approved” means manufactured in conformity 
with the Standards of the National Fire Protection 
Association, together with testing and listing or certi- 
fication by a nationally recognized fire protection 
equipment laboratory (such as Underwriters’ or Fac- 
tory Mutual Laboratories). 
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7. Fire departments should send as much 
equipment and manpower through a telephone 
alarm of the school fire as through a “box” 
alarm. 

8. Enforce fire code provision requiring each 
school to have the proper number of the correct 
type of approved* hand fire extinguishers, 
properly distributed throughout the premises. 

9. Swinging, smoke barrier doors to sub- 
divide hallways more than 300 feet long. 





A complete report of the tragic fire at Our Lady 
of the Angels School is available in pamphlet form 
from the National Fire Protection Association, 60 
Batterymarch St., Boston. 











10. Prohibit by law blocking or wedging open 
any fire safety door. Require fire inspectors 
to report such violations. Require by law that 
each fire safety door be marked Fire Safety) 
Door, Keep Closed at All Times, Illegal to 
Block Door O pe n. 

11. Require electric exit signs. Electric cir- 
cuit supplying exit signs should be separate and 
They should be 
connected to remain lighted though all other 
electric circuits fail. 


used for no other purpose. 
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—Chicago Tribune photo 


12. Automatic heat or smoke detection units 
installed in central air supply fans or exhaust 
fans to stop fans automatically. 

13. Prohibit nailing screens over school room 
windows. Permit on gymnasium windows ot 
others too high for an exit or needed to pre- 
vent glass breakage from play or vandalism. If 
needed, attach screen by hinged, screen frames. 

14. Require at least 20 square feet per pupil 
on “net room area” basis to limit school room 
occupancy. 

15. Fire Prevention Bureau inspectors should 
be required to report all fire or life hazards. 
New hazards not covered by code should be 
brought to the attention of the authorities. 


16. The Fire Prevention Bureau should pre- 


pare a complete and detailed manual for school 
personnel or train school personnel on_ fire 
safety. 

17. At least monthly fire drills with no ad- 
vance notice. Require total evacuation and 
simulate a fire condition, such as blocked off 
exits. 

18. Proper incineration equipment in cut-off 
basement boiler room or other segregated serv- 
ice area. Waive incineration if waste paper is 
bailed daily, kept in sprinklered, segregated 
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room and removed weekly. Permit temporary 
daily accumulation to be kept only in covered 
metal drums in a fire resistive, segregated area 
under custodial control. Prohibit outside, open 
burning pits. 

19. All doors for emergency exits from build- 
ing to open in direction of exit travel, equipped 
with panic-bar. Only exception are classroom 
doors, which should operate by knob from in- 
side the room. 

20. Combustible trim and acoustical ceiling 
materials should be covered with an approved 
fire-retarded paint. 

21. All school fire safety legislation should 
be 


able time for compliance. 


retroactive to existing buildings, with reason- 


The jury considered many other worthwhile 
fire safety measures, essentially administrative 
by school system governing bodies rather than 
legislative in nature. These recommendations 
follow: 

1. Prohibit the use of hallways, corridors and 
stairwells for storing combustibles. Pupils’ cloth- 
ing should not be hung in the open in hallways. 
Eliminate storing old furniture, trash, old lum- 
ber and other combustibles in building service 
temporary storage only in sprinklered, 
segregated custodial areas. 

vd 


areas 


Old boiler rooms in combustible buildings 
should have masonry walls and partitions, metal 
lath and plastered ceilings; old unused open- 


ings bricked up and approved* fire doors. 


th , Pia 


. 
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An open book—writing on the blackboard—remain as grim reminders in the gutted building. 


3. Permit only responsible electricians to 
work on the school wiring which should be 
checked at least annually. 

4. All exits and windows should be workable. 
The custodian should check daily to see doors 
are unlocked and panic-bars are operative and 
exit lights are lit. 





Single copies of the complete Findings of the Cor- 
oner's Jury are available from the National Safety 
Council. Write Charles French, School and College 
Division. 











5. School stages with scenery must conform 
to all provisions required of theaters. It is not 
valid to consider that two doors in a classroom 
opening into the same corridor meet the re- 
quirement for two exits. 

6. Major school systems should employ a 
qualified fire protection engineer to plan for, 
supervise and maintain all fire safety require- 
ments. He should conduct a continuing edu- 
cational program for schoo] personnel. 

7. Applicable standards of the NFPA af- 
fecting construction of and fire protection equip- 
ment in schools should be incorporated in city 
codes. 

8. Much of the cost of major fire protection 
can be eliminated if the protection is planned 
for while the new school is still on the drawing 
board. Such plans should be checked by the 
local fire insurance rating authority® 


—Chicago Tribune photo 
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Winter driving experiments included a driver education pilot study 
to find better methods to teach safe travel on ice and snow. 


, gag drivers skidded around a slick area for 
” two weeks—and they called it research. 
Actually it was the 1959 Winter Driving Tests 
held near Clintonville, Wis. Test drivers experi- 
mented with vehicles, equipment and driving 
techniques under severe winter conditions. Three 
days were devoted to a driver education pilot 
study 
how to travel safely on ice and snow. 


seeking better ways to teach students 


The Winter Tests, an annual research project 
sponsored by the National Safety Council’s 
Committee on Winter Driving Hazards, began 
on Jan. 19. 

Heads of Midwest driver education associa- 
tions and driver education supervisors from state 
departments of education gathered winter driv- 
ing information at the “deep-freeze” lab on 
Pine Lake. They witnessed demonstrations on 
the traction, braking and cornering ability of 
various weight classes of cars, both American 
and European. 

Test drivers demonstrated stopping distances 
with highway and snow tires and reinforced 
tire chains. After each showing, the driver edu- 
cation teachers then practiced the skill demon- 
strated. The same procedure was followed for 
demonstrations of braking techniques, gaining 
traction and testing the effects on different fac- 
tors in traction, such as, one wheel on ice and 
one on snow. 

The teachers saw the technique for correcting 
a skid and were shown the importance of cor- 
recting early in the skid. 
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The third day of the pilot study centered 
around teaching methods and techniques. The 
driver education teachers and four high school 
students participated. After the professional 
test driver demonstrated the various skills, each 
teacher had an opportunity to teach each stu- 
dent three techniques of winter driving. 

The Driver Education Advisory Committee 
on Winter Hazards is composed of: 

Peter Yost, director of safety education, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; Richard Bishop, Traffic 
Safety Center, Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing, Mich.; LeRoy Floriano, Green Bay Vocational 
School, Green Bay, Wis.; Duane Cismaski, driver edu- 
cation instructor, Clintonville High School, Clinton- 
ville, Wis.; James Busch, Department of Public In- 
struction, Madison, Wis.; Virgil Davis, driver 
education instructor, Office of Public Instruction, 
Springfield, Ill.; Lawton K. Smith, Driver & Safety 
Education Division, Portage Township Schools, Port- 
age, Mich.; Ben Precourt, safety director, Wisconsin 
Division, AAA, Madison, Wis.; Robert R. McKay, 
safety director, Ottawa Township High School, Ot- 
tawa, Ill.; Robert Shinn, Traffic Safety Center, Mich- 
igan State University, East Lansing, Mich., and Ivan 
L. Eland, staff representative, National Safety Council 

Automobile manufacturers provided the cars 
for the tests, the 14th since the tests began in 
1939. The 29-man Committee on Winter Driv- 
ing Hazards is composed of traffic safety authori- 
ties and representatives of automotive firms and 
commercial vehicle organizations. Chairman is 
A. H. Easton, director of the Motor Vehi- 
cle Research Laboratory at the University of 
Wisconsin® 
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MOVING body continues to move in a 
straight line until acted upon by an outside 


force 


A body at rest has a tendency to remain at 


rest. 


Kinetic energy of a moving body varies as the 
square of the speed. 


The force of impact varies as the square of 
the speed. 


Do these statements sound familiar? They are 
all scientific statements which every high school 
graduate has become acquainted with some- 
where along the line, whether in general science, 
physics, mathematics or driver education. 


Driver education! It is possible that the 
natural laws, mathematical formulas and solu- 
tions to mathematical problems have a place in 


a course about driving an automobile? 


Phis question can be answered quite simply 
by discussing the content and scope of driver 
education as offered in high schools. 


Of course classroom driver education is but 
one phase of the total driver education program 


in high schools. In contrast to the classroom 


Melvin Schroeder is the supervisor of driver education, Los 
Angeles City Schools, Calif. 


By Melvin T. Schroeder 


phase, practice driving is the behind-the-wheel 
phase and both are referred to as driver educa- 
tion. 


Although discussed throughout the entire 
classroom driver education course, one unit is 
devoted entirely to the natural laws and how 
they affect driving. For instance, a driver ap- 
proaching a sharp curve must decelerate propor- 
tionately so that centrifugal force does not domi- 
nate and cause the automobile to leave the road. 
Of course, the tires must have good treads and 
be properly inflated to assure a sufficient amount 
of friction between tire and road surface. The 
knowledge of natural laws provides a_bette1 
understanding of the necessity to slow down 
when approaching a curve and to accelerate as 
the automobile comes out of the curve. 


The driver education student should be aware 
of the effects of gravity on the operation of the 
motor vehicle. He Jearns why it is important 
to downshift in ascending or descending a hill, 


or crimp the wheels in a hill parking situation. 


To tell the student of the terrifle force en- 
gendered by a violent crash between two auto- 
mobiles is one thing, but mathematically to de- 
termine for himself the force exerted by the acci- 
dent in terms of foot pounds or “G” factor is 
indeed more meaningful to him. This he does in 
driver education and thereby develops an im- 
proved attitude toward driving. 


Problems of distance and time are the every 
day concern of both pedestrians and motorists 
in the traffic scene. How many motorists think 
of stopping an automobile as a problem in 
mathematics or science? Yet, the average mo- 
torist is unaware of the distance an automobile 
travels before coming to a complete stop after 
the driver is confronted with an emergency 
situation. 

Many factors are involved in this situation, 
such as sight distance, reaction time, condition 
of the brakes and tires, road surface and weather 
conditions. The driver education student under- 
stands the importance of these factors. By using 
mathematics, he is taught to calculate the stop- 
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A driver education student can better understand the principles 


of driving—and develop good driving attitudes—by using mathematics. 


ping and braking distances at various speeds and 
it becomes more meaningful to the young stu- 
dent than merely being told the answer. Again, 
a change in attitude is sought through a knowl- 
edge of natural laws and the application of 
mathematics. 

Safe driving is economical driving. The jack 
rabbit type of driver would be much better off 
walking than driving in traffic 
of being safer. 


to say nothing 
Don’t tell the student this, let 
him figure it out for himself. Permit him to 
use his understanding of centrifugal force, fric- 
tion, gravity, kinetic energy, force of impact and 
inertia as well as his mathematical skills. The 
method of solution is not secret; it’s a mathe- 
matical process now put to good use by the stu- 
dent and driver education teacher in an applied 
Situation. 

Speaking of the economics of driving, another 
unit in driver education is “The Construction. 
Care and Economical Use of the Automobile.” 





A DRIVER EDUCATION 
FEATURE 











Once again the student, under the guidance 
and leadership of the teacher, finds himself pre- 
paring an automobile budget. He determines 
the cost of gasoline, lubrication, repairs, regis- 
tration and license fees, insurance and deprecia- 
tion. He becomes more sensitive to the daily 
operational and maintenance cost of an auto- 
mobile. Mathematics becomes more interesting 
because it is applied to a problem of teenage 
interest—-the automobile. 

Because the purchase of an automobile is 
probably one of the largest expenditures one 
will make in a lifetime, students in driver edu- 
cation are taught to be consistent in their think- 
ing and discriminating in their selection of an 
automobile. Such items as initial cost, trade-in 
value, interest rates, gas mileage, depreciation 
and maintenance costs are important. These are 
approached as applied mathematics. The stu- 
dent determines these costs and values driver 
education; thereby he increases his working 
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knowledge of mathematics and his understand- 
ing of adult economics. 

Mathematics and science for the driver edu- 
cation student are not enough. The driver ol 
tomorrow develops an understanding in many 
He must know his re- 
sponsibilities as a driver and realize that driving 


areas of traffic safety. 


on the streets and highways is a privilege and 
not a right. As long as the motorist adheres to 
the rules of the road and practices good driving 
habits, he may retain this privilege. However, 
if he fails in his responsibilities the privilege is 
taken from him. The student of driver educa- 
tion understands and appreciates this viewpoint. 

Knowledge of the rules of the road, important 
as it is in the safe operation of the automobile, 
is not the complete answer to the traffic prob- 
lems of the young driver. It is important that 
he possess good visual acuity, depth perception, 
peripheral vision and reaction time. (See Data 
Sheet in this issue.) 

The elements of safe vision are important as- 
With this in 
mind, elementary physiology of the eyes is dis- 


pects to any driving situation. 


cussed. This will include an understanding of 
visual acuity, the importance of good binocular 
vision to solving problems involving space and 
distance, field of vision and applied problems 
involved in night vision. Resistance to glare and 
recovery from glare are explained as they are 
experienced in driving. Students are given tech- 
niques for minimizing the night glare factor of 
approaching cars. 

We know that drivers will vary in_ these 
physiological factors. The driver education stu- 
dent becomes aware of his physical limitations 
and those of others. He discusses with his 
teacher the ways of compensating for his de- 
ficiencies while operating an automobile or as 
a pedestrian. But of greater importance is the 
fact that he learns that others mav not do or be 
able to do what he would do in a given traffic 
situation because of physical differences. 

Major causes of accidents and their cost to 
society, how laws are made and enforced and 
the motor vehicle code are all important phases 
of the driver education course. Not onlv do the 
students acauire a knowledge and appreciation 
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of these segments of the course in driver educa- 
tion, but develop as well a good healthy attitude 
toward them. 

With this classroom background, he then 
receives on-the-road training. Beginning with 
an understanding of the mechanical operation 
of the automobile, appreciation of the gauges, 
controls and safety devices, the practice driving 
student embarks upon a long-anticipated experi- 
ence. From this elementary, basic phase of the 
learning process, Mr. or Miss Future Driver is 
taught to start and move the automobile for- 
ward and in reverse. From this point in the 
course, through progressively more difficult ma- 
neuvers, he soon is driving the dual control auto- 
mobile under supervision of a qualified teacher 
on our streets and highways. 


Once again, it must be emphasized that ac- 
quiring and developing skills and knowledge in 
the safe and economical operation of the auto- 
mobile is important, but equally important is 
the development of good driving attitudes. 
These are the objectives of driver education. 

How does one test the value of a subject in 
the school curriculum? Many will do it on the 
criteria of academic work. Some will ask, “‘Is 
this useable?” Others will inquire, “Is this con- 
sistent with a democratic philosophy of living?” 
There is, also, the person who asks, “Does this 
pay off in fewer accidents, fewer citations?” 
Such inquiry is good. May we suggest the final 
hurdle—ask your son or daughter. The student 
who has completed driver education will give 
you an honest appraisal® 


UU 


Five Ayes for Driver Ed 


(7 HY should public school administra- 
tors and college administrators in- 
cluding our scientists and the general 
public take more interest and an active 
part in the driver and traffic education 
program? 

First, because of the high traffic death 
rate in the United States which claims 
approximately 38,000 lives a_ year. 
Accidents rank fourth as one of the main 
killers in the U. S. 
a million people suffering from injuries 


There are more than 


which run the cost tremendously high 
and deplete many people’s savings and 
earnings. 

Second, the rapidly increasing cost of 
insurance where the rates are established 
by a Rating Bureau and based on acci- 
dent statistics and experiences. The driv- 
ers of the automobiles set the rates and 
a lot depends on the accident records, 
whether the rates go up or down. Nu- 
merous single injury cases have been set- 
tled for more than $300,000. In 1957, 
parents paid 190 million dollars in added 
insurance premiums because their sons 
or daughters drove the family car. This 
is about three times the budget needed 
each year to prepare every boy and girl 
in an approved driver education course. 

Third, the increased cost of repairs of 
traffic accidents. The new cars with all 
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their chrome and beautiful fenders cost 
the American citizen around seven mil- 
lion dollars a year according to the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Cos. We 
spend only 10 million a year on public 
education in the U. S. This problem 
should be the concern of every citizen in 
the U. S. who owns an automobile. 


Fourth, the waste of human and mate- 
rial resources which include some of our 
brightest students who are involved in 
some of these automobile accidents. Since 
the advent of the automobile, we have 
killed more than a million of our Amer- 
ican citizens. Since Russia and her as- 
sociates Can muster more men than we 
can, this makes our people not expend- 
able. 


Fifth, the overburden on our medical 
services where sometimes the hospitals 
are overcrowded because of traffic acci- 
dents. This is a drain on our blood 
banks, medical supplies and hospital 
beds. 


For these reasons, driver education 
should be the concern of every citizen, 


every school official and university ad- 
ministrator. 


—Frank B, Haar, professor of health 
education, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Ore. 
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Student accidents make— 


HE bite of a mouse is news—if it happens in 

a school science laboratory and the injured 
student wears a bandage for a few days. A 
bandage usually prompts others to ask, “What 
happened?” or “How come?” 


MOUSE OBJECTS 
TO SQUEEZE; 
BITES STUDENT 


The “how come” to the above headline is the 
very short story about a mouse in a school 
science laboratory who enjoyed a brief excursion 
from his cage. In the scramble to catch the 
mouse before he created a panic in the school’s 
halls, the student was bitten. 

“I guess I squeezed him too hard and he bit 
me,” the student said later. 


This accident and others involving students 
were written up for use on an “accident” bul- 
letin board at Skokie Junior High School, 
Winnetka, Ill. The board is maintained by 
members of the Bicycle Committee, a school 
group primarily interested in bicycle safety. 

Committee members interview accident vic- 
tims, write up the story, and post it on the 
bulletin board. The board, 12 feet by four feet, 
has ample space for numerous safety stories 
and pictures which are keyed to the main acci- 
dent story. 

For example, on the bulletin board with the 
mouse story, the students posted a sketch of a 
mouse drawn by a committee member, an in- 
terview with the head of the science department 
on safety techniques in the laboratory, and 
several other accident stories and features, in- 
cluding one with this headline: 


GUILTY CONSCIENCE 
FORCES STUDENT 
TO CONFESS HOAX; 
WHO IS SHE? 


This story, turned in as an English composition, 
was the confession of a student who for several 
days had shown students a bandaged finger with 
a rusty nail protruding through the bandage. 
She wrote she had purchased a bent nail at a 
novelty shop. A few guessed her identity, re- 
membering the incident, although the “acci- 
dent” had occurred several months earlier. 

Written in newspaper feature style, the stories 
are typed up with a primer (large type) type- 


Mrs. Genevieve R. MacDougall is a seventh grade teacher 
at Skokie Junior High School, Winnetka, III. 
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A series 
BULLETIN 
BOARD 





STORIES 


By Genevieve R. MacDougall 


writer on regulation typing paper. The two- 
inch headlines on the stories and the pictures 
are printed with a felt pen. 

Accidents to be written up are selected on 
the same basis a newspaper editor would choose 
his stories from the day’s run. Accidents which 
are funny, or have a twist, or concern VIP's, 
or have a good safety message are used. No 
story, however, is used without a written OK 
from the accident victim. Occasionally a student 
asks the committee not to use his story. 


In interviewing the injured, the student re- 
porters use regulation accident cards provided 
by the school nurse, who cooperates in the 
safety project. 
and when are always asked for the permanent 


The usual questions of where 


records, but in addition, the students ask such 
“Could this accident have been 
prevented?”; “Do you think this could happen 


questions as, 





again?” and “Did you miss anything because 
of the accident?” 


The safety admonitions are apparent in these 
questions but they also give the student re- 
porter an idea of how he might write his story. 


One student who was injured while ice 
skating was quoted as saying the accident could 
have been prevented “by not skating back- 
wards.” 

The major result of a broken nose accident 
to the student concerned was that he missed his 
class Christmas party! 


Another student who fractured his elbow 
in a fall said that the way he could prevent 
future accidents of this sort was by not running 
into the house so fast when dinner was called! 


One girl who received a toe injury in a 
line soccer game when another player mistook 
her toe for the ball and kicked it, refused to 
comment on how the accident could have been 
prevented. 


Permanent features of the bulletin board are 
charts illustrating where accidents happened at 


school, when they happened, how they hap- 
pened and the type of injury. A long story 
summarizing and analyzing the statistics on the 
charts and comparing the number of accidents 
this year with last also is kept intact. The 
accident stories, however, are changed daily. 


Only those accidents which are serious enough 
to warrant a visit to the school nurse and 
which are school-oriented are counted in the 
statistics. However, other stories of ice skating 
mishaps, bicycle accidents on the village green 
and so forth which happened outside of school 
are used on the bulletin board. 


Accident victim is interviewed by members of the commit- 
tee while one member sketches the accident sequence. 
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The type of the side safety stories depends 
on the main accident story. For instance: 


GIVES FRIEND 
RIDE ON BIKE; 
BREAKS ARM 


This main story called for other stories on 
bicycle safety. There were stories on the school 
and village bicycle laws, the safe way to ride a 
bicycle, pictures from the Bicycle Committee's 
files, and a cartoon of two boys on one bicycle. 

Articles on safety in the school shop, in the 
gym and on the playground, in the homemaking 
rooms, the science laboratory, on specific sports 
such as swimming, on street crossing, on safety 
measures in the home and an interview with the 
school nurse on first aid, have been displayed 
at one time or another. 


Currently the bulletin board is featuring the 
pitfalls of tree climbing. The stories and car- 
toons center around a sixth grader whose tree 
climbing adventures ended in a serious injury. 
The tree climber lost his balance and fell against 
a tree branch stub, which pierced his arm. Thir- 
teen stitches were necessary. 

A side story includes the proper way to climb 
a tree. The cartoons illustrate “dangerous” tree 
climbing as well as safe ways to climb a tree. 

How successful the bulletin board can be in 
cutting down the accident rate can not be 
measured. There is no doubt, however, that 
the accident bulletin board is read and talked 
about. The accident stories and pictures of 
their friends are good “bait” to attract stu- 
dents to read all the safety articles and per- 
haps to become safety conscious® 


foie 


While one girl sketches in a headline, another is adding a 
statistic to the chart. The third prepares to post story. 
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Rotarian contest judges hold the winning posters from each high school which were used to promote the safety campaign. 


PVE GOT THE 


You guys are chicken! 
You're all sissies—you don’t have any nerve. 
HESE words dared two car-loads of teen- 
agers to speed recklessly down a highway in 
Long Island. They said they wouldn’t “chicken 
out”—and neither did. There was a sickening 
crash. Toll: four young lives snuffed out. 


Soon after this tragic incident, a group of 
civic-minded Rotarians came wp with an idea 
to help reduce such teenage :ecklessness. Mem- 
bers of the Mineola-Garden City Rotary Club 
developed the slogan “I’ve Got the Guts to Be 
Chicken,” and started their campaign. 


With this “word weapon” they hoped to arm 
young people against the taunts of other juve- 
niles whose invitation to wrong doing usually 
begins or ends with “Don’t Be Chicken.” They 
understood the teenagers’ need to be admired 
by their 
which motivates them to “prove” 


contemporaries and their insecurity 


themselves 


Leo Choplin, photographer took the picture for use in Tele- 
phone News, published by the New York Telephone Co 
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TO BE CHICKEN 


through dare-devilish acts. They wanted to help 
these teenagers refuse to be bullied into foolish, 
rash and dangerous acts by mocking students. 


The Rotarians’ first step was a poster contest 
to promote their slogan. Each of the four high 
schools screened their own posters and sent the 
best to the Rotary Club for final judging. Prizes 
ranged from $100 first prize to 25 $1 honorable 
mentions. 


The four winning posters were combined into 
a hard-hitting visual aid to make young people 
more aware of the dangers inherent in giving 
into cries of “Don’t be chicken.” 

The composite design will be popularized on 
placards, emblems and other matter to spread 
They 


even presented their idea at the International 


the word throughout the community. 


Rotary Conference. 


The members said their program would be a 
success if they could convince all youngsters 
in their two communities that to admit being 
“chicken” shows greater personal courage than 
not admitting it@ 
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Desirable Experiences in 


Klementary Safety Education 


An official statement of the Elementary School Section, NSC 


ESIRABLE experiences in elementary school 
safety are extremely important since they 
form the foundation of a life time of safe living. 
An elementary school which is providing de- 
sirable experiences in safety education should 
be able to point to definite accomplishments 
in seven specific areas according to the Ele- 
mentary School Section, School and College 
Conference, National Safety Council 


1. Schools with desirable programs provide 
safety instruction to meet the needs of the 
pupils. The needs may be determined by: 

a. an analysis of the temporary and _per- 
manent hazards of the pupils’ environ- 
ment 
an analysis of the hazards associated with 
the pupils’ activities 
an analysis of the records collected 

through the standard student accident re- 
porting system 

an analysis of the hazards associated with 
the seasons and with such special days 
as Christmas, Halloween, the Fourth of 
July 

a consideration of individual pupil’s abili- 
ties, limitations and problems 











2. Schools with desirable programs provide for 
the active participation of pupils in caring for 
their own safety. For example, 

a. provision for pupil safety organizations, 
such as junior safety councils, school 
safety patrols, student safety committees, 
school building patrols, monitors and bi- 
cycle clubs 


». provision for pupil information and eval- 
b. | f 1 int t nd eval 
uation of rules for action 
provision for inspections by pupils 
Lr 


3 


3. Schools with desirable programs utilize in- 
structional aids for a well-rounded program of 
school, recreation, traffic, fire, seasonal, civil 
defense and home safety. Such a‘ds could in- 
clude: 
a. text materials: books, lesson units, work 
sheets 
b. audio-visual aids: motion pictures, film 
strips, glass slides, posters, models 
pupil-made materials 


4. Schools with desirable programs provide 
realistic opportunities for supervised practice in 
meeting hazards. For example: 
a. in crossing streets and railroad tracks 
b. in using school equipment, such as pencils, 
scissors, saws, stoves, slides, swings 
in using transportation systems 
in emergency drills 
in performing science experiments 
in physical education and recreation ac- 
tivities 
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3. Schools with desirable programs keep safety 
in the forefront of the consciousness of pupils, 
parents and teachers. Among the tools to ac- 
complish this are: 
a. exhibits and bulletin boards 
b. slides or drawings of accident statistics 
c. posters and other art work 
d. assemblies, radio broadcasts and television 
shows 
school and community newspapers 
maps showing prevalent accident locations 
and safe routes for walking 
home and community inspections 
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6. Schools with desirable programs cooperate 
with other community agencies. Opportunities 
for such cooperation are: 

a. conducting an active 


safety program 


among school patrons 


The committee which prepared this statement was 
composed of Bertha Trunnell, Jefferson County 
Schools, Ky., chairman; Ruth M. Blackman, Hazel 
Park Schools, Mich.; Zenas R. Clark, Wiimineton 
Public Schools, Del.; Lillian Gilliland, Oklahoma City 
Public Schools, and Claude W. Hippler, Pasadena 
Public Schools, Calif 
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b. aiding in the preparation of the com- 
munity’s report for the Annual Inventory 
of Traffic Safety Activities, the American 
Automobile Association Pedestrian Pro- 

gram, the Inter-Chamber Fire Waste Con- 

test of the Chamber of Commerce 
cooperating in communities’ safety activi- 
ties, such as Fire Prevention Week, Clean- 
up Week 
supplying a_ safety 


speaker for. a com- 


munity enterprise 


7. Schools with desirable programs take the 
steps necessary to: 


a. establish and maintain school plant, equip- 
ment, transportation facilities in safe con- 
dition 

b. provide in-service education for the school 
faculty and other personnel, including op- 
portunities for serving on safety com- 

mittees, helping to write teachers’ guides 

or courses of study and attending safety 
conferences. 


The above statement was prepared’ by the 
Elementary School Section in 1952 and revised 
in 1959. This statement may be used to imple- 
ment the chart of “Safety Needs of Elementary 
School Boys and Girls,” which appeared in the 
October, 1958 issue of SareTy Epucation. Both 
this statement and the chart are available in 
reprint form® 


The evaluation and revision committee was com- 
posed of Dalibor W. Kralovec, Philadelphia Public 
Schools, Pa., chairman; Mrs. P. D. Bevil, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; Dan Foster, Hay- 
ward Public Schools, Calif.; Mrs. E. R. Knutson, 
Grand Rapids Board of Education, Mich.; George 
W. Nicoson, Evansville Public Schools, Ind., and June 
Otterness, Hutchinson Public Schools, Minn. 
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Railroad Patrol So! 


Enroute to school, the children walked 


the cross ties, ran to beat the train 


and faced danger each time they 


crossed the tracks. How could school 
officials prevent tragedies 


from occurring? 


JYUT yourself in their shoes 


probably do the same thing. 


and you would 


Wouldn’t you cross the railroad tracks rather 
than walk one and a half miles to get around 
the track especially if you were an 
eight year old, and took such little steps and 
thought it was silly to walk that distance when 
the school was right across the tracks? 


‘very day 


Savannah, Ga., had a problem. A complete 
railroad system runs right through the city. 
Children from all over the city bound for dif- 
ferent schools had to cross the tracks at some 
point along the way. Freight trains would start 
their runs about the same time the children 
would start their walks to school. 

These children were in constant danger. They 
would play, “tght-rope walk” on the tracks, 
pick up stones to throw at passing trains, and 
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climb on the box cars. Parents were frightened, 
school officials worried until finally the police 
department came up with the answer. 


Led by Lt. Robert Funk, safety officer, the 
department organized a school railroad safety 
patrol. Boys selected for the patrol were sta- 
tioned at the railroad intersections closest to the 
schools. Then job was to: 


1. Be the eyes and ears of the boys and girls 
crossing those intersections. 
Report any student playing on the rail- 
road tracks to the school principal. 
Prevent students from ridine bicycles and 
loitering along the tracks and from taking 
short cuts across the tracks. 


If no intersections existed, the police desiv- 
nated certain areas for crossings, and the patrol 
were posted at these spots. They are on duty 
30 minutes before school starts and 15 minutes 
after students are dismissed. 

Wearing their special badge engraved “School 
Railroad Patrol,’ the patrol guards the area. 
They have developed a high sense of responsi- 
bility for their own safety as well as the safety 
of others and hold much respect from thei 
classmates. 

Before they are permitted on duty, the boys 
receive training from the police department. 
They are acquainted with the railroad property, 
hazards and precautions necessary. Particularly 
stressed is the necessity of looking both ways 
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Patrol members stand a safe distance from railroad tracks and guard students from crossing as a train approaches. 


ves Savannah’s Problem 


before permitting students to cross the tracks 
and holding students until a passing train is a 
good distance away and both tracks are known 
to be clear. 

The success of the program can be seen in the 
records. Lt. Funk reported that up until the 
time the school railroad patrol was formed, 
Savannah had from 30 to 40 accidents among 
school children each year. During the two years 
the patrol has been in operation, the accident 
records are blank—not a single accident has 
occurred. 


Patrol members are 
trained by Lt. Funk 
on railroad dangers 

before going on 


actual duty. 
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All three railroads have highly endorsed the 
program and have carried on a similar program 
in Norfolk, Va., and Birmingham, Ala. 

Besides the records, testimonies from various 
schools also prove the program’s success. One 
principal wrote: ‘The children have become 
alert to the bell signal at the crossing. They 
no longer walk the cross ties. Rocks and stones 
have not been found on the tracks, showing that 
they obey the patrol and stand well back from 
the tracks when trains are approaching.” 

Savannah's problem has been solved® 





roblems 
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By Richard Harris 


F you were trapped in a wrecked school bus, 
equipped with “kickout” 
would you kick them out? 


windows, how 


To answer that question a representative of a 
school bus company, reclined on the bus seat, 
snapped his heels against the lower edge of the 
window, and with quick pressure released the 
window and its gasket from the frame. 

This demonstration for 60 pupils was part of 
a school bus safety topic which highlighted the 
fourth annual Junior High School Section of the 
leenage Safety Conference of Camden County, 
N.J. The conference was conducted by the 
School and College Safety Committee of the 
Camden County Safety Council. 


Pupils representing 47 schools in the county 
met in a school bus to discuss loading and un- 
loading problems, panic situations and how to 
meet them. They also learned how to escape 
from a wrecked bus, including how to operate 
the “kickout” windows in the new buses, the 
location and operation of the emergency exit 
door, smoking on buses, and finally how to de- 
velop an emergency bus evacuation plan similar 
to a fire drill used in schools. A bus company 
loaned a bus for the students to use in demon- 
strations. 

The topic, school bus safety, was chosen by 
representatives of high schools, social agencies 
and PTA’s who agreed that the problem of 
transportation of students to and from schools 


Richard Harris, director, Safety Services, American Red 
Cross, Camden, N. J., was chairman of the planning com- 
mittee for the Camden County Teenage Safety Conference. 
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is of prime importance to the health and safety 
activities of the junior high school group. 

Questions which the participants discussed in 
a buzz session were: 

1. What plan of bus loading and unloading 
does your school have? 

2. Do you know how the bus company has 
prepared your bus so that you and the driver 
may be safe inside in case of an accident? 

3. In case of a fire, do you know where to 
locate the fire extinguisher? 

4. Should the front door of the bus jam or 
be blocked due to an accident, could you oper- 
ate the emergency door? 

5. If your bus is equipped with “kickout” 
windows, how should you kick them out? 

6. What are your ideas regarding bus drills 
organized along the lines of fire drills for emer- 
gencies? 

7. What is the state law and safety regula- 
tions regarding hanging arms, hands, heads and 
equipment out of the windows? 

8. If it is necessary to cross in front of the 
bus after getting off, should you cross while the 
light is blinking or wait until the bus leaves? 

9. How do you meet the problem of vandal- 
ism (cut seats, lipstick, broken windows, etc.) on 
your bus? 

10, What plan does your school have for bus 
monitors? 

Climaxing the discussion was a surprise bus 
evacuation drill. The occupants evacuated in 
one and a half minutes. The students then rec- 
ommended that since there was no lower step 
to the ground from the emergency door, a moni- 
tor or older pupil should stand by the door to 
help small children so they could get out quickly 
without being trampled@ 
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safety education 
data sheet no. 88 


Vision bears a relationship to safe driving 
analogous to that of good brakes, adequate road 
markings, good highway design and knowledge 


Vision Standards 


1. Vision and/or 
adopted by different agencies vary between the 


standards recommended 
following two limits, and may be classed ap- 
proximately as follows: 
Desired standards: 20/20 or better in each 
eye, with normal binocular vision, no field 
restrictions, no muscular anomalies and no 
color deficiencies 
Minimum standards: 20/40 or better in one 
eye, absence of diplopia, and intact fields to 
at least 70 degrees in each lateral direction 
from a straight forward position. 


The Problem 
2. One of the big problems of vision for driving 
is that visual inadequacies are often hidden and 
not so readily determined. Almost one out of 
six drivers is visually handicapped from the 
viewpoint of highway safety without being 
aware of it. 

3. Inadequate vision is an unnecessary handi- 
cap to safe driving. The solution is simply the 
discovery and correction of cases needing at- 


tention. 


Factors of Efficient Seeing 


4. Safe driving vision requires several visual 


skills: 
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and the Driver 


of the rules of the road. None of these factors 
alone assures safety or good driving. But, they 
are prime factors needed for good driving. 


a. Acuity—the ability to look at an object 
and see it without blur. A driver must have 
acuity to focus clearly and quickly on objects 


from a few inches to many yards away. 


Under the best road conditions with good 
handling, dry pavement, clear weather and un- 
obstructed vision, a car traveling 25 m.p.h. 
moves 67 feet before it can be stopped. A car 
traveling 50 m.p.h. covers 243 feet before the 
wheels stop. When the speed reaches 70 m.p.h., 
the driver finds himself 532 feet or more beyond 
where he first applied the brakes. Snow triples 
the distance and ice requires up to six times 
the stopping distance of dry pavement. 

When the driver is handicapped by less than 
20/20 vision, reaction distance increases, which 
in turn increases the stopping distance. This 
applies both to good and poor weather. 

The average traffic sign with five inch letters 
can be read at about 280 feet by the driver 
with 20/20 vision. The driver with 20/40 
vision must approach to within 113 feet of the 
sign before reading it. The driver with only 
20/50 vision must be 90 feet from the sign 
This means that a driver with 20/50 vision. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
425 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO I], ILL. 
Copyright 1959 
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traveling 60 m.p.h. under the best road condi- 
tions will be 227 feet beyond the sign before 
being able to stop. 

b. Depth Perception — the ability to judge 
relative distances and to locate objects properly 

space, that is, see them where they actually 
are, This is a visual skill which requires good 
teamwork of both eyes. 


The need for accurate depth perception is 
apparent in the case of the driver who judges 
the distance of a car approaching and decides 
to pass the three cars alkead of him _ before 
When halfway past 
finds that he has misjudged the 
distance of the 


meeting the oncoming Car. 
these cars, he 
approaching car and he’s in 
trouble. 

c. Field of Vision—the area encompassing 
both central and peripheral sight. Most peo- 
ple, when looking straight ahead, can see about 
90 degrees to each side—a complete half circle. 
If a driver has such vision, he can see a cat 
approaching from the side o1 pedestrian be- 
ginning to cross the street driver less for- 
tunate with a narrow field of vision—sometimes 


called “Tunnel Vision’—is not only a danger 


himself, but a traffic hazard to others. 

d. Night Vision—the ability to see accurately 
at night. Some better than 
others at night. The most dangerous hours on 


drivers can see 
the highway are just after sundown. For some 
drivers dusk decreases their vision as much as 
late darkness does for others. These people 
The night fatal 
accident rate is two and one half times as high 


suffer from “night blindness.” 


as the day rate. 


Night driving demands three important visual 











| 
< ONE WAY 


skills: the ability to see under low illumination, 
the ability to see against glare and the rapid 
recovery after being blinded by the glare of 
oncoming headlights. There’s no satisfactory, 
practical test for skill in driving at night. 

). These are some of the most important ele- 
ments of safe highway vision. There are marked 
differences among individuals in each of these 
qualities and it is important for a driver to 
know his own limitations. Then he can, and 
should have them corrected. If this is im- 
possible, he should learn to make allowances 


for his particular visual inefficiencies 


Correct Seeing Habits 

6. Many drivers with visual limitations have 
learned to compensate for their vision and have 
avoided accidents. On the other hand, some 
drivers with excellent vision don’t know how 


to use their vision. Correcting the driver’s vi- 
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sion is but the first step. The second is seeing 
that the vision is utilized for safe driving. 
7. What are the correct seeing habits? Ac- 
cording to the Institute of Driver Behaviour, 
Detroit, Mich., there are five practices: 

1) Aim high in steering. 
Correct steering requires an occasional quick 
glance well ahead to the center of your in- 
tended driving path—both in driving straight 
and turning. The driver then drives on centei 
in his lane. 

2) Get the big picture. 
A driver should view the car ahead as a small 
part of the complete roadway scene. He should 
watch all objects for a block ahead in the city. 
half a mile ahead on rural roads. A good 
driver watches nothing in sharp detail until 
he needs to identify something; then he identi- 
fies it instantly and accurately, and permits his 
eyes to return to the complete picture. He stays 


far enough behind the car ahead to be able 
to view the entire scene. 
3) Keep the eyes moving. 
In safe driving, continuous, sweeping motions 
of the eyes are necessary to read the traffic 
picture. A good driver shifts his eyes con- 
stantly, glancing near and far, to the sides and 
into the rear view mirror. If anything holds 
his eyes in traffic, he adjusts his speed, changes 
lanes or taps the horn, if necessary, to disperse 
of the eye-holding problem. 

+) Leave yourself an out. 
Mastery of the first three steps automatically 
helps to master this one. When a driver really 
watches the full picture and moves his eyes, 
he reduces speed for crests of hills, curves, blind 
intersections and while in the lane near parked 
ars. 

\) Make sure others see you 
A good driver, preparing to pass a Car, 
checks the big picture. Might the driver 
ahead turn left? Is he behind a vehicle he 
might pass? Is anything on his right which 
might cause him to veer left? When passing 
a car, a driver should drive along side quickly 
so the other driver can see him. Then he should 
revert his eyes to the road ahead and permit 
his field of vision to “watch” the car he is 
passing. 


Conclusion 


Authorities 
in the field say that the licensing standards are 


8. Driving is a difficult process. 
teo low. A good citizen should demand of him- 
self more than the law demands. More specif- 
ically, every driver should have his vision ex- 





yo oe 
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amined periodically, certainly every two or 
three years, regardless of age. This examina- 
tion should include testing vision in regard to 
driving. 
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driver education conference 


More than 500 driver education teachers are 
expected to attend the third annual conference 
of the American Driver and Safety Education 
Association to be held at Michigan State Uni- 
versity, June 17 to 20. 

The conference will give driver education in- 
structors opportunities to learn more about the 
automotive industry and to avail themselves of 
the nationally recognized teacher preparation 
in advanced driver education offered by the 
University. 

Beginning immediately after the conference, 
a series of 17 two week intensive workshops will 
be offered. 
credit offered are: driver education and traffic 
safety I, driver education and traffic safety II, 
problems in driver education, seminar in driver 
education, advanced industrial education, in- 
troduction to highway traffic administration, 
police and court traffic administration, and 
safety education. 


The eight courses with graduate 


interested in further information 
should write: Highway Traffic Safety Center, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 


Persons 


regional PTA holds safety meeting 


At the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers Regional Safety Conference in Chi- 
cago last December, Norman Damon, vice pres- 
ident, Automotive Safety Foundation told the 
representatives: 

“T say without qualification that the National 
Congress has the greatest opportunities for 
action of any citizen organization in the cause 


of traffic safety. Yours is a major citizen re- 
sponsibility for action in the home and for pre- 
school, elementary and secondary school safety 
education.” 


Damon enumerated six areas of PTA educa- 
tional opportunities: 

“First, and basic, is of course, the develop- 
ment of discipline in the home in developing 
good traffic citizens—second, action to insure 
good instruction in safety habits in the ele- 
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mentary schools—third, encouragement for the 
safest possible transportation for our children 
to and from school—-fourth, a dual responsi- 
bility with relation to driving. The initial part 
of this is. of course, the obligation to set good 
examples as parents. The second part is to 
make sure all children in all high schools have 
an opportunity to take driver education. Fifth, 
the encouragement of and support for worth- 
while organized youth activities. Student coun- 
cils can develop traffic safety on their own. 
Finally sixth, encouragement to those qualified 
and interested to enter colleges and universities 
for training in careers for highway traffic and 
traffic safety.” 


on the bus safety lesson 


A dismantled store window display of a large 
bus was renovated by elementary students and 
used to practice safe habits on a school bus. 
Their teacher, Theresa Betterley, Southington, 
Conn., told the story in Scott, Foresman and 
Co.’s Primary Activities. 

Her students painted the bus bright yellow 
and printed, “Let’s Have A Safe and Happy 
Year—Hatton School.” They wrote bus safety 
slogans and selected the best to attach on each 
window of the bus. The bus served both as a 
backdrop and “prop” as the children drama- 
tized stepping high to get on the bus and look- 
ing both ways before they stepped down. The 
bus was later used in a school-wide safety cam- 
paign and received city-wide recognition in the 
local newspaper. 


students vie for traffic trophy .. . 


On the gridiron and on the basketball court 
are not the only ways students in Marshfield, 
Wis., high schools can win trophies for their 
school. They can also win them on the high- 
ways 

The chief of police and the Marshfield Traf- 
fic Safety Committee developed a program with 
a traveling traffic safety trophy going to the 
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school with the safest drivers. The contest will 


run through April. 


Scoring for the contest is based on a penalty 
system. Each time a student is convicted of a 
traffic violation, a certain number of points is 
charged against his school and one point is 
charged for each accident. The school with 
the least number of points is given the trophy 
for the year. Then the first school to win the 
three times will be 


trophy awarded it per- 


manently 


train the teenagers with state aid... 


The Ohio Department of Highway Safety 
included in their newly proposed legislative 
program a point, which read: “Legislative ac- 
tion should require all youth under 18 years of 
age to complete a course in driver education 
in high schools or accredited driver education 
schools. The state should support this program 
with financial aid equal to one additional unit 
from the state foundation program for educa- 


tion.” 





DUAL CONTROLS FOR 
DRIVER TRAINING CARS 


For automatic transmission For standard transmission 
@ SAFE for student and instructor because of lower pedals. 
Instructor and student operate in a relaxed, normal driving 
position. Even after a full day of teaching, instructors remain 
safely alert. 
® Cam action assures noiseless, safe operation. Brake wear 
is compensated for by a full throw— instructors always get 
full response from ‘'100 series’ dual controls. Sturdily con- 
structed to last indefinitely. 
@ Money back guarantee is your assurance of lasting satis 
faction 
@ Easy installation is possible for anyone with absolutely no 
damage to the car. 
@ Fast delivery—shipments made same day order is received 
1. Give make, model and year of car. 

Indicate whether standard or automatic transmission. 


2 
3. Number of units required. 
4 


Enclose check for full payment, or school purchase order. 

Automatic transmission, $25.00; standard transmission, 

$30.00. Shipments by Railway Express, F.O.B. Detroit 

unless otherwise requested. (3% sales tax for Michigan 

purchases.) 

Inter-changeable by changing brackets available 
from stock. 


PORTABLE DUAL CONTROLS, INC. 
624 New Center Building TRinity 1-2300 
Detroit 2, Michigan 











international problem 


At the Fifteenth 
Conference, San Juan, Puerto Rico, Howard 


Pan American Sanitary 


Ennes, director, bureau of public health, Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society, said: “The role 
of education repeatedly has been mentioned 
by previous speakers, and particular reference 
has been made to the recent discussions in 
Brussels under the auspices of The World 
Health Organization as well as the 1956 dis- 
cussion of the World Health Organization Re- 
gional Committee for Europe. The latter put 
the matter clearly in saying: “The Committee 
wishes to lay great stress on education as the 
greatest single measure in the prevention of 
accidents. This includes careful training of 
children at home and in school and especially 
in giving them a sense of responsibility for their 
own safety. It comprises also the imaginative 
training of teachers and parents.’ 

“In these statements, read in the idea of 
safety education as an integral component of 
health education: 

. The Working Party on Application of 
Health Education Methods said that health 
education is effective only when planned and 
developed as an integral part of every public 
health program. 

“. . . Experience would suggest that a sound 
health education contribution to child accident 
prevention may well represent a significant con- 
tribution to health problems many of us see 


today as even more pressing.” 


devotes magazine to safety 


The December issue of the School Lunch 
Journal, published by The American School 
Food Service Association, was a full-packed 
promotion for greater safety awareness in the 
Kicked-off with President Anne W. 
Maley’s editorial, “Safety is a way of life,” the 
magazine continued for about 70 more pages 
largely on accident prevention. 


schools. 


Articles included safety in the school lunch- 
room, which discussed problems from fire drills 
to electrical equipment; six rules to stop falls; 
a five step plan to protect employees from cut- 
lery accidents; a special checklist for the lunch 
room areas; how to lift and ways to insure em- 
ployee cooperation. 
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SAFETY IN YOUR SCHOOL 


Jerry’s arm is in a sling. 
He must have hurt it while playing outside. 
No, he hurt it im school. 
He slipped on a piece of paper on the floor. 
The children could hardly believe it. 
Miss Martin said that many accidents happen in school. 
Here are some of the things that cause accidents: 
Pushing or crowding on stairways 
Playing at the drinking fountain 
Leaving chairs in the aisle 
Putting feet in the aisle 


Dropping candy wrappers, crayons, food 
on the floor 


Handing sharp scissors with points up 


a 


ES) io Using paper cutter 

/ 

aN Getting against hot plate 
4 Running in the corridors 


— Playing carelessly in the gym 


Can you name some other kinds of dangers? 


Something to Do 
On the next page is a picture of a school. It shows places where accidents 
may happen. Put words in the spaces to show how to make it a safe school. 





Published by the National Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Prepared by James Mann, Principal, 

a > Hubbard Woods School, Winnetka, 
Chicago 11, Ill. Price: three cents each for ten to 99 copie Il past eneral chairman, Elemen- 
lower prices for larger quantities. Minimum order ten copies : & . a 


a ; 7 : School Section, National Safet 
fe) For information, write the Council, Membership Division i ig ol Section ) fety 
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Directions: Put the following words in the right blanks below. The pictures 
will help. Doors, shoes, chair, fountain, feet, gym, halls, floor, cutter, stairs. 








This Is Your School 


You walk in the front door. 

You wipe your on a door mat. 
Then you won’t slip on the floor. 

You watch for opening outward. 


You are especially careful at the drinking 


In class you keep your under your 
desk or table. 


You slide your under the table 
when you leave. 


You keep paper, pencils and crayons off the 


You are careful walking in the 
You hold onto the railings on the 


You follow directions while playing in the 


You 
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THE JEFFERSON SCHOOL CRIER 
Volume | March 15, 1959 Number 7 5-1389-A 


CLASSROOMS, SHOPS, STAIRS, JEFFERSON SCHOOL SAFETY COMMITTEE 
CORRIDORS, SCENES OF MOST TO FOLLOW SURVEY WITH 
ACCIDENTS IN SCHOOL SAFETY CHECK SHEET 


PUPIL SURVEY REVEALS FACTS Each home room in Jefferson School will 


receive a Safety Check Sheet to use in its own 


oor 
The most dangerous places to be in our schoo : hes 
, a room to learn how safe the children are and 
are the classrooms, shops, stairs and corridors, ' 
| how safely they act. 

according to a survey just completed by the - ' ; 
j : Each room will send its results to the Safety 

Safety Committee. For the first six months thi: Committee which will make a report to the 
year there have been 12 accidents in classroom whole schoo! at the next Council Meeting. It 


9 on stairs, 6 in the shop and 3 in the halls. will be interesting to see. 
pene A ates 8? tonto as ecg ei GMa MAIR cl REC fs an ee iy St ge Sign Eg nl gst Sana, 


Boys and Girls: Suppose that this were your school paper and Jefferson School was your 
school. Finish the article which began in column I above by filling the blanks below. 


Discuss your answers in class. 


Causes of these accidents were as follows: In the classrooms, the accidents were 
caused by over chairs left in the aisle, slipping on lying 
on the floor, careless use of sharp and slipping on spilled 
on the . In the shop, accidents occurred when someone hit his finger with 
a slipped and cut a finger, and someone used a knife 
to cut himself instead of from himself. Accidents on 
stairs occurred when someone in line, and when someone stumbled and 
was not holding onto the . In the corridors, accidents were caused by a 

that opened suddenly, and when someone a child’s 
into the drinking fountain. 


Write an editorial about accident prevention in your school. 
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HOW SAFE IS YOUR SCHOOL? 


Here is a “check sheet” which will help you answer this question. If all the answers 
are yes, you have a safe school. If not, what should you do? 


SCHOOL SAFETY CHECK LIST 
Is this true of 
your school? 
Around the School Yes No 


Do children report conditions around school which might cause 
RIN C5 Fikes ants PEE a SA ES ee ee 
3. Are floors in rooms and corridors kept as nearly as possible from 

5 EE FP ae aera ewe en Sy et pee 
1. Do children pick up papers, clean up spilled things from floors in 

NE OUND. 6: 6:55 0d cence eee eawa dence 
6. Do all stairways have handrails, and do children use them?.... 
7. Do children walk in lines and not run in corridors?........... 
8%. Are corridors and entryways kept free from boxes, furniture, 

tks aga dks a Ole Oe EHS OE Sh owe tod CoC Sete ee dlc 


Das S66 Ca CES CE ORS O eS 


9. Are locker doors kept closed and fastened? 


In Classrooms 


10. Do you replace chairs under tables and keep them out of the 


12. Does everyone know the safe way to handle tools, scissors and 
sharp objects? 


13. Do you follow the rule against bringing guns and knives to 
IIS oa Faie Bik oa ik heed aS SS CRS ee ER ohn 


14. Do you have a safety rule about lighting candles at school for 


Special Fire Safety 
15. Do firemen visit the school each year to inspect and make sug- 
16. Do all children know exactly what to do during a fire drill?.... 
17. Do all children know what to do if they see a fire or suspect one? 
18. Do all doors leading out of the gym, assembly and corridors have 
19. Are paint cans kept closed and oily rags removed daily?....... 
20. Is all waste paper collected and disposed of daily?............ 
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Safety Careers 


Plan Your Career Now 


“Safety is everyone’s business.” The 
foregoing is a slogan used by the National 
Safety Council for many years. Safety is 
everyone’s business—if you want to stay 
healthy and alive. There is, however, an- 
other aspect of safety which you should 
start to think about now, and that is a 
career in safety. The potential accident 
danger has increased in proportion to the 
increase in population, industry, travel fa- 
cilities, school enrollment and crowded 
conditions. 


Industry has recognized this danger and 
has placed increasing emphasis on safety. 
Loss of man-hours because of accidents 
cuts down on the profit any concern may 
hope to make. A good safety program in 
industry pays off in dollars and cents. 











oe a a a a I 


FA 


mS 


Crowded conditions have caused travel 
agencies to stress safety in all respects. 
Such agencies can’t afford law suits by 
people injured through negligence of per- 
sonnel working for the agencies. Here 
again, safety pays in dollars and cents. 
While all transportation facilities are op- 
erated with the utmost care, a good exam- 
ple of the reputation of airline safety is the 
fact that you can buy $62,500 worth of in- 
surance to cover your round trip for the 
sum of $2.50! Insurance companies must 
base the rates on correct estimates of the 
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dangers involved. In order to realize fully 
how safety “pays off,” figure what the cost 
would be to an insurance company if a 
plane load of 80 fully-insured passengers 
crashed killing everyone. List your an- 
swer below. 


“J 
> 


How many people would have to pay the 
insurance rate of $2.50 just to cover the 
amount you put in the blank above? (This 
doesn’t include overhead costs of insurance 
companies. ) 


people 
114024 QOO'OZ PY? 00000 000 SS *S490rsUE 


Do you see now why safety “pays” in 
dollars and cents? It goes without saying 
that safety also “pays” in happiness, well- 
being and health. Many groups—industry, 
education, armed services, etc. — realize 
more and more the need for safety. This 
growing realization has brought about a 
“wide-open” field for professional careers 
in safety. Why not start to think now 
about some of the opportunities available 
to you in the future? 


Variety of Careers in Safety 


It would probably take hundreds of 
pages to describe the variety of safety ca- 
reers currently available. In addition, the 
number of positions in the field of safety 
is constantly increasing both in variety 
and in total number. In order, however, to 
give you some idea of the various aspects 
of just one field of safety, here are the 
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titles of a few of the research papers pre- 
sented at the 37th annual meeting of the 
Highway Research Board in Washington, 
D. C., in January, 1958. 


Night Legibility Distances of Highway 
Signs 

Estimating and Forecasting Peak Hour 
Travel 

Driver Characteristics and Speed Per- 
formance 

The Role of Psychological Factors in 
Motor Vehicle Accidents 

An Analysis of One-Car Accidents 

Statistical Evaluation of Traffic Acci- 
dent Severity 

Direct Evaluation of Geometric High- 
way Design 

Direct Response to Radar Brakes 

Economic Cost of Different Type Motor 
Vehicle 


temember, the list above is just a few 
of the topics studied in one aspect of 
safety—traffic. Have you ever thought of 
any of the above items as being directly 
related to safety? 


Do You Know Your School? 


Although you may have attended your 
present school for a number of years, do 
you really know it? Have you made a de- 
tailed study of danger areas, attitudes and 
other factors that might have an impor- 
tant bearing on the safety record of your 
school? Accidents usually happen as a re- 
sult of a combination of unexpected events. 
If a continuous study were carried out in 
regard to safety, the number of wnex- 
pected events would be decreased—and so 
would accidents. Last month’s lessons em- 
phasized “school safety” and suggested 
specific ways of studying the accident 
problems in your school. Why not continue 
and expand your efforts along this line? 





Have an “Idea Session” 


Many large industries have found it 
profitable to have “idea sessions.” The 
procedure used is simple. A group gets 
together and decides upon a topic to be 
emphasized. Then everyone, led of course 
by a chairman, thinks about various as- 
pects of the topic. The ideas are merely 
34 


Safety Engineer 


described—not discussed or argued. A 
list of the ideas is made and when it ap- 
pears that there are sufficient ideas, or 
when the contributions of the group begin 
to lag, the chairman calls a halt. Then 
each idea is discussed. Some ideas are 
canceled, others are kept, and finally some 
are chosen as being worthy of follow-up. 





Why not have an “idea session” on 
safety in your school and see how many 
worthwhile projects will develop? Remem- 
ber, the “idea session” is just a beginning. 
You must then carefully plan, soundly 
organize, and thoroughly implement be- 
fore you can expect results. This kind of 
procedure will help you develop good work 
habits and analytical thinking—traits that 
are necessary for success in any position. 
Also, a study of this nature will help you 
begin to realize the infinite opportunities 
for making safety your professional career. 


A Good Way to Begin 


One of the best ways to begin to realize 
the importance of safety and to learn about 
the many opportunities for a career in that 
field, is to get your school on the National 
School Safety Honor Roll. More than 4,700 
schools are already participating in the 
Honor Roll program. Such participation 
has at least three major values: (1) school 
accidents are reduced, (2) your school will 
gain a reputation for safety, and (3) you 
will gain a basic knowledge about the field 
of safety. Check now on how you can be 
part of a nation-wide effort by school stu- 
dents to promote safety. For information 
about the National School Safety Honor 
Roll, write to: National School Safety 
Honor Roll, School and College Division, 
National Safety Council. 


Begin now to implement a safety pro- 
gram for your school. 
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One committee should check the reference books, 
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Choose a Career in Safety 


The word “career” has several mean- 
ings. The two most widely used definitions 
according to dictionaries are: 

(1.) A general course of action or 

progress through life. 

(2.) Way of living; occupation; 

profession. 


In order to live—to exist—you must 
make safety your career in the sense of 
the first definition shown above. In addi- 
tion, however, many people have chosen 
safety as a career—an occupation or pro- 
fession—in the sense of the second defini- 
tion shown above. 

Various industries lave safety engi- 
neers, and many cities hire traffic engineers 
to help solve the problems of traffic ac- 
cidents. Persons 
with a knowledge 
of safety in var- 
ious fields are 
hired as consult- 
ants by legisla- 
tive groups in 
order to help pre- 
pare laws in re- 
gard to firearms, 
automobile licens- 
ing, building re- 











the safety of the 
people. 

Even at rocket launchings, there is a 
safety officer whose responsibility is to 
keep all foreseeable risks at a minimum. 
At all commands of the various branches 





strictions, etc. for 
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Safety Careers 


any important undertaking — industry, 
armed forces, education, etc.—safety is 
always given important consideration. A 
professional career in safety is becoming 
increasingly important and opportunities 
for a satisfying career are becoming more 
numerous each year. 

You may think that « career in safety 
requires you to master a great deal of 
technical information. While this may be 
true in.some cases, various safety jobs 
require. various abilities that you may 
have or would be interested in acquiring. 
Let’s look at some of the abilities needed. 


A Safety Supervisor 


Knowing how to get along well with 
others, ability to speak persuasively, and 
a knowledge of practical psychology are 
major requirements for being a successful 
safety supervisor. Quite often safety rules 
in industry are prominently displayed and 
all workers are acquainted with them. 

Like automobile drivers, however, the 
workers must be stimulated to develop a 
“safety attitude.” This is the supervisor’s 
job. His actions and his ability to get 
along with others generate respect from 
the workers. His ability to speak clearly, 
persuasively and tactfully—either in con- 
versation or before groups — causes the 
workers to listen attentively. His know]l- 
edge of practical psychology enables him 
to “time” his advice and to gear his meth- 
ods to each individual. The technical 
knowledge of safety engineers is passed 
on to the supervisor who, in turn, trans- 








of the armed services, an officer is always lates it to the workers in an effective 
designated as “safety officer.” In fact, in manner. 
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Safety Engineer 

In this area, technical knowledge is usually 
required. Problems of stress and strain on build- 
ing materials are studied. 
Calculations of boiling 
points, pressure, etc., are 
made in order to prevent 
accidents. Usually, a 
knowledge of some phase 
of mathematics and _sci- 
ence is required as a back- 
ground for this job. Of 


course, skill in communi- 





cation is essential. 


Developing Safety Materials 


Look at the poster picture at the beginning of 
this lesson. Art talent is an important tool in 
communicating safety. People who have ability 
to develop catch phrases or slogans such as, “The 
life you save may be your own,” are utilized in 
many safety programs. Persons who can write 
clearly and in an interesting fashion, are an 
integral part of the safety program. Journalistic 
talent (Safety Education Magazine and many 
other similar publications) is a “must” for any 


effective safety program. 


Get the Full Picture 


So far, you have read brief descriptions in 
regard to safety careers in only three areas. Re- 
member, too, that within each of the three areas 
there are many and varied types of safety jobs. 
Why not get a fuller picture of the safety careers 
open to you? 

Divide into four committees and start gather- 
ing the information you will need to get a knowl- 
edge of the job opportunities available to you in 
the field of safety. 


ad 























Corresponding | GLO", | interview | [Publications 
Comm rttee Committee Committee Committee 











One committee should concern itself with writ- 
ing to large companies, such as General Electric 
and General Motors, for information on the kinds 
of safety positions they have and what qualifica- 
tions are necessary for the positions. Also, letters 
should be written to your state safety council, 
National Education Association and other socie- 
ties concerned with safety. 
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One committee should check the reference books, 
such as Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, 
and make an annotated bibliography of pertinent 
reading materials. 


One committee should plan to interview local 
persons and organizations who are concerned with 
safety—such as the traffic safety officer of the 
police department and the local safety council. 
This committee should have two purposes: (1) 
To get information about safety careers and 
(2) to get a list of resource people who would 
be willing to come and speak to the class on 
careers in safety. 


One committee should be devoted to planning 
how the material gathered can be organized and 
prepared for mimeographing. This group should 
concern itself with format, clear and correct 
English, and some art work that would enhance 
the publication. 


Elect an over-all chairman for the project. He 
will also be chairman of a steering committee 
which should be formed by electing two repre- 
sentatives from each group. The steering com- 
mittee, eight members and the chairman, should 
meet periodically to check on the progress being 
made and to act as a sounding board for class 


members. 


Any suggestions by any member of the class 
should be given to his group representative who 
in turn should offer such suggestions to the steer- 
ing committee for action. 


“Publish” Your Work 


After you have finished your study and the 
publications committee has completed its job, 
check with a local printing company on the cost 
of getting a semi-hard paper back cover for one 
copy of your mimeographed publication. If your 
final work is good enough, ask your librarian to 
place your “book” in the library. 


If your school has a “Career Day,” be sure 
that a copy of your publication is given to the 
persons in charge of “Career Day” with a request 
that some attention be given to including safety 
career representatives in the program. 


Begin Early 


While you are still comparatively young, the 
sooner you begin thinking about the career you 
want the sooner you can achieve success. The field 
of safety is still a young field and presents many 
opportunities. Safety is not only a career in 
itself, but an integral part of all careers. Begin 
early, and you can’t lose. 
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Courses in Highway Safety and Highway 
Traffic 

This directory of information about colleges 
and universities which provide training in high- 
way safety and highway traffic is a companion 
publication to Highway Traffic 
Safety. It represents the findings of a question- 
naire sent to 1,933 colleges and universities on 


Careers in 


courses and other offerings to train workers in 
highway safety and highway traffic. The direc- 
tory was prepared by the National Commission 
on Safety Education of the National Education 
Association and the Research and Statistical 
Services Branch of the Office of Education. The 
Traffic Education and Training Committee of 
the National Safety Council’s Traffic and Trans- 
portation provided guidance for the project, 
made possible by a special grant to the Com- 
mission from the Automotive Safety Foundation. 

The major portion of the directory is devoted 
to an analysis of the 975 offerings in 328 col- 
leges and universities, representing a 97.5 pet 
cent response rate to the main survey-form. 
Since many of the course materials have been 
developed in cooperation with 22 national or- 
ganizations concerned with highway traffic 
safety, an important adjunct to the report is the 
brief description of the work of each of these 
organizations. 

About 82 per cent of the offerings are regular 
courses. The directory gives information on 
when the courses are offered, credit-hours and 
related details. The directory also indicates the 
duration and number of persons attending the 
remaining 18 per cent of the offerings, such as 
short courses and conterences. 

Of immense help are the suggestions for use 
of the directory, which shows by means of exam- 
ples how to quickly refer to and use the tables 
and other data in answering general or specific 
questions about course offerings. 

Available from the U. S. Office of Education, 
and the National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 99 pages. $1.00. 


Review by Daniel P. Webster, staff representa- 
tive, Higher Education Section, School and 
College Division, National Safety Council. 
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REVIEWS 


Passport to Safety 





This pamphlet discusses ways to improve 
driver performance through better licensing 
procedures. It calls for comprehensive driver 
license examinations, which would require more 
complete preparation by the applicants. The 
booklet stresses that clubwomen should famil- 
iarize themselves with their state’s licensing 
programs and support programs aimed at im- 
proving licensing procedures. 


Prepared by the safety division, General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, 1734 M. St., Washing- 


ton, D. C. 
* * * 


The Chicago School Fire, produced by the 
National Fire Protection Association. 

This booklet is a 28 page, comprehensive re- 
port on the tragic fire at Our Lady of the 
Angels School. The report urges immediate 
action to correct conditions in older-type schools 
which “lack adequate exit facilities and auto- 
matic sprinklers, and which have excessive 
amounts of highly combustible interior finishes, 
substandard fire alarms and poor housekeeping 
conditions.” 

The analysis is designed for study by school 
and fire authorities and others concerned with 
the operation, maintenance and construction of 
public buildings. 


Co pies available for $.25 from National Fire 
Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch St., 
Boston 10, Mass. 


* * * 


The Red Cross on the Highways, prepared 
by the American National Red Cross. 

This 17 page booklet explains the Red Cross 
highway first aid program, which aims not only 
to help the injured but to make highways safer 
by creating an awareness of traffic accident 
prevention. 

Through first aid training, people are made 
more safety conscious by being able to recog- 
nize hazards and knowing how to prevent acci- 
dents. 


Available from the American National Red 
Cross, Washington, D. CG. 


Continued on next page) 
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Rules and Regulations for Safety Hostesses 
or Green Belt Girls, U.S.A., by W. C. Yeager. 
A small booklet describing the organization 
of upper elementary school girls into a safety 
unit. This group works to insure safety inside 
the school buildings as the safety patrols pro- 
vide safety outside. The publication gives the 
duties of the girls, such as assisting in fire drills, 
the advantages of the program and a suggested 
standard for selecting the girls for the unit. 


Available for $.15 from W. C. Yeager, director 
of safety education, Sioux City Public Schools, 
3800 Garretson Ave., Sioux City, lowa 


* % * 


Policies and Practices for School Safety 
Patrols 

This booklet is a revision of: the Standard 
Rules for O peration of Se hool Safety Patrols. 
It covers the function, establishment and sup- 
port, selection and appointment, size of patrol 
and the instruction and supervision of a safety 
patrol. 

In addition, the booklet discusses a patrol’s 
relation to traffic signals, police officers and 
adult crossing guards. Hours on duty and school 
bus patrols are other topics. 

Prepared by the American Automobile Association, 
the National Commission on Safety Education of the 
National Education Association and the National 
Safety Council, the booklet can be obtained from any 
of these organizations. Other organizations which 
helped revise the booklet are the International Asso- 


ciation of Chiefs of Police, the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and the U.S. Office of Education. 


Are You Between 14 and 20?, produced by 
Standard Oil Co., Ind. 

This free booklet was prepared for teenagers 
“Have 
guts enough behind the wheel to chicken out 
when common sense tells you it’s time to give 


and offers safe driving tips, such as, 


in. Never mind who’s right. Be 
alive.” 


smart Stay 


Another tip: “The squeal of tires and roat 
of the exhaust may sound like hot stuff to a 
driver who needs to build up his ego. But it 
tags him as strictly an amateur to the real pro.” 

The booklet reads throughout like the above 
tips—pegged to the teenage drivers’ habits in 
their own language. Finally, it urges the teens 
to become leaders in helping to cut down the 
traffic toll. 


Available from Standard Oil (Indiana) dealers 
in the Midwest, Amoco dealers in the East and 
South and Utoco dealers in the West. 
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Fire Insurance Principles and Practices in 
School Districts Employing Nationally 
Affiliated Business Officials by Paul B. Sal- 
mon, Bulletin No. 18 of the Association of 
School Business Officials of the United 
States and Canada. 

The school business official in your school 
system may have a copy of this provocative and 
important research work of the ASBO Insur- 
ance Management Research Committee. It 
should be a basis of cooperative and thorough 
investigation of school district insurance prac- 
tices and fire prevention programs by the school 
business official and the supervisor of safety edu- 
cation. 

Although the main theme of the study is 
school district policy decisions concerning in- 
surance, the supervisor of safety education needs 
to be actively involved in the implementation 
of several of the recommendations made by the 
committee. For example, these recommenda- 
tions (pages 68 and following) have special 
significance for accident prevention and safety 
education. 

“12. Districts should take specific action to seek 

rate reductions by all possible means: 


(a) elimination of hazards 


b) increasing available protection 


c) seeking knowledge prior to construc- 
tion regarding features to add or de- 
lete to eliminate hazards 
working cooperatively with other dis- 
tricts, with insurance representatives 
and with government officials.” 

“14. All school districts should maintain a regular 
fire prevention inspection program which 
meets the following criteria: 

a) Inspection should be conducted by 
personnel assigned to the site under 
inspection at intervals of at least once 
a month. 

The regular inspection team should be 
augmented systematically at regular 
intervals by persons from the central 
administrative office, fire department 
and insurance industry. The interval 
of inspection by the expanded team 
depends on the availability of per- 
sonnel, but should be not less than 
four months. 
An underwriters approved inspection 
guide sheet should be used in con- 
ducting inspections. 
A realistic in-service training program 
should be maintained for all persons 
to whom inspection responsibility is 
delegated.” 

Available from the Association of School Busi- 

ness Officials, 1010 Church St., Evanston, Ill. 

Price $2. 

Review by Charles French, senior consultant, 

School and College Division, National Safety 

Council. 
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Can Never Be A One-man Job 
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Continued from page 6) 


The educative function of a safety committee 
is to inform the committee members and the 
entire personnel of the college community of the 
value of a safety program and the need for en- 
thusiastic support. The educative functions in- 
clude: 

1. Service on safety committees, particularly if ro- 
tated, is one of the best means of arousing and holding 
the students’ and staff members’ interest in safety. 


2. Application of engineering principles to the pre- 


vention of accidents and the realization that safety 
promotes efficiency and efficiency promotes safety. 
3. Recognition of the importance of safety in the 
maintenance of equipment. 
4. Realization that job analysis, job placement and 
training of students and staff members have distinct 


bearings on accident prevention. 


5. A full understanding of the importance of 
purchasing materials according to safety specifications, 
and of requiring all manufacturers to incorporate in 
their machines and equipment every practical pro- 
vision for the operators’ safety. 


6. The conviction of the heads of the college and 
its major departments that supervisors play an im- 
portant part in eliminating accidents and that they 


are accountable for accidents in their units 

By contrast, the functions of the safety coun- 
cil are quite different from those of safety boards 
and committees. In general they include the 
creation of activity programs and the follow- 
through, particularly in the area of student ac- 
tivities. These activities are conducted on a 
voluntary basis, such as voluntary motor vehicle 
inspections, housing inspections and the develop- 
ment of standards for decoration at house parties 
and other affairs. 


Support and Recognition 


Successful safety committees are a reflection 
of the administration’s sincerity in attaining 
safety. For this reason the administrative head 
should release a concise statement of policy, de- 
fining areas of responsibility, delegated authority 
and designating modes of operation. This state- 
ment should express the personal interest of the 
chief executive for the safety of the campus 
community and state that everyone is expected 
to play an important role in the program. 
Activities 

The activities of a safety board or committee 
should cover the entire field of accident preven- 
tion, including fire protection, police protection 
where indicated and sanitation. In addition, the 
committee should: 

e Plan, initiate and review safety and fire in- 
spections. 
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® Consider student and staff members’ safety 
recommendations. 

@ Familiarize committee members with acci- 
dents and their causes. 

e Secure and distribute safety promotion 
materials. 


@ Meet at designated times, at least once a 


month and send copies of the minutes to the 
college administration and departments. 

® Maintain a file of safety committee pro- 
ceedings. 

® Coordinate the activities of other on- 
campus safety groups as well as those individuals 


with safety duties or activities. 
Members 

The importance of the individual member of 
the board, committee or safety council to the 
operation of the group as a whole is so great 
that it is well worth-while to spell out some of 
his major obligations and activities. 

1. The first and constant responsibility of 
each member is to set an example of safety as 
an expression of his sincerity in the safety pro- 


gram. turn page 





SAFETY PATROL 
RAINCOATS 


With Distinctive 
PATROL EMBLEM 


High Visibility YELLOW 
Rubber Raincoats with 
Matching Cape Cap. 
Completely Vulcanized 
and 100% Waterproof. 
Attractive Safety Patrol 
Emblem on Coats (as 
pictured) lends Dis- 
tinction and Authority. 
Sizes 12 to 20. 


@ PATROL SUPPLIES 
Patrol Badges, Belts, Arm- 
bands, Flags, Headwear, 
Footwear. 


@ CROSSING GUARD 
Raincoats, Stormcoats, Head- 
wear, Belts and Badges. 


s 1 g s 
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WRITE FOR SAFETY 
PATROL BROCHURE 
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from preceding page) 


2. Pass on to all those with whom he comes 


in contact the safety instructions and the safety 
information developed in safety meetings. 


3. Know the general safety rules, and in the 
case of a member of a departmental committee 
or a special 


safety committee, rules pertaining 


his own unit or area of operation. 


4. Make suggestions on eliminating hazards 


and unsafe practices. 


make 


5. Stimulate others to 


which will: 


suggestions 


Decrease the number of accidents in 


the college. 


b. Eliminate fire hazards or increase the 
effectiveness of fire-extinguishing 


methods and equipment. 


Better the housekeeping and sanitary 
conditions. 


6. Make inspections—whether on a formal o1 
informal basis he should keep a watchful eye for 
unsafe practices and conditions. When he finds 
hazards, he should report them immediately to 


the supervisor or director of the unit. 


HYDRAULIC BRAKE DUAL CONTROL 


(PATENT PENDING) 


recommended for your Driver Training Program! 


HYDRAMITE division of Stromberg Hydraulic Brake & Coupling Co. 


5453 Northwest Highway, Chicago 30, Ill. 


Meetings 


Meetings, except for special occasions, should 
be held when possible during regular college 
hours and under as favorable conditions as can 
be achieved. Bright, cheery, and airy rooms add 
“pep” to the meetings and help to keep them 
from going “stale.” It is important that all 
members be properly reminded of meeting date 
and location, and the minutes of previous meet- 
ings and all materials or devices to be used dur- 
ing the meeting be available or sent to members 
prior to the meeting. 


Conclusion 


The success of a board, committee or safety 
council can only be measured by the way it 
presents its recommendations, plans, activities 
carried out by administra- 
tion or by staff and student bodies. For this rea- 


and how they are 


son, proposals of activities, minutes of meetings 
and other special reports should be sent regularly 
to the chief administrative officer and heads of 
departments, college newspaper and other key 
personnel who can take action and publicize the 
activities. A well-balanced safety program is 
never a one-man job® 





avings! 


First cost is your last cost. 


Fits all cars including those 
with power brakes, easily 
transferred year after year 
without alterations. 


afety ! 


Allows instructor plenty of 
leg room—no fumbling for 
pedal. Each pedal operates 
independently. Positive 
hydraulic application, 

No bars or cables to confuse 
the student. No disturbing 
noise, rattles or squeaks. 
Safety ignition cut-off 
switch provided. 


atisfaction! 


Now completely accepted 
in high school and 
commercial driver training 
programs. 


end Now! 


Order Hydramite for your 
school now. Complete with 
approved automotive 


—_j— fittings and easy installation 


instructions, $40. 








SAFETY EDUCATION 





Safety and GRAUBARDS’ have always been synonymous. 
We here at GRAUBARDS’ consider it our personal respon- 
sibility to see that the public, specifically the children in our 
schools, are protected by the use of the right kind of pro- 
tective equipment. We carry a complete line of safety patrol 
items. Pictured here are just a few of these many articles. 
Let us help you enforce traffic rules in your home town 
and school! 


High Visibility All Rubber Raincoat Sets 


Available in WHITE, YELLOW and BLACK. Personalized 
with your School or City Name as illustrated or with Insig- 
nia of Lions, Kiwanis, Rotary, Legion, and others. 


“Approved for complete rain protection by Safety Councils, 
Auto Clubs, School Authorities, Police Depts., P.T.A. and 
Civic organizations throughout the Nation.” 


100% American Rubber High Visibility 

Superior Quality Full Cut “Patrol” Sizes 

Easily Cleaned Absolutely Waterproof 

Completely Vulcanized Suitable in All Seasons 
e Complete Rain Protection 


A. Overseas Caps No. 80 
Inexpensive Caps that 
will lend dignity and 
uniformity to your pa- 
trol. Made of top qual- 
ity Gabardine, with 
leather sweatbands. 
Trimmed with contrast- 
ing color Braid. All 
sizes. 


B. Gabardine 8-Point Caps No. 70 
Furnished in eight point style as 
illustrated with strap. Gives an 
Official, distinctive appearance. 
Available in navy blue from stock 
and all other colors on request. 
All sizes. 


C. White Plastic Helmet No. 90 

The newest item in assuring both 

the dignity of the patrol member 

and the respect of the younger 

children. Fibre plastic helmet fur- 

nished in solid white, including B. Gabardine & 
chin strap and adjustable leather oy at 
and web head band. Adjustable to 

all sizes. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
America's Largest 
Safety Patrol Outfitters 


\q GRAUBARD'S 


236 HIGH STREET 
Cc. White Plastic 
NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY Helmets No 





What are you doing 
about 


in your community? 


Here is a series of nine lesson units on community organization for traffic 
safety. This is your opportunity to give your students (and yourself) an inside 
look at the efficiency of the traffic program in your community—arouse interest 
in reducing the toll of deaths and injuries in traffic—and at the same time 
teach students to assume responsibility today for their tomorrow's world! This 
set of lesson units contains a teachers guide and these nine thought-provoking 
question-outlines: 


An introduction to traffic safety 
Police traffic supervision 

Traffic engineering 

Traffic ordinances 

Traffic courts 

Accident records 

School traffic safety education 
Public safety education 


Safety organization 


SEND FOR YOUR SET OF LESSON UNITS—TODAY! 


A set of nine units and teacher's guide — 1 to 9, 
$1.00 ea.; 10 to 99, $.65 ea.; 100 or more, $.60 ea. 
Order them using this stock number: 429.32. 


Price is subject to a 10% discount to NSC Members, Schools, Colleges, and Public Libraries 
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